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SKETCnm IN IHELANP. 

We have had some experience in the trade of publish- 
ing, and of all the works which have issued from tne Irish 
press, none have more surprised us, or more completely 
set us 2i,t fault in our calculations, than Carleton's ** Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry," and *' Sketches in 
the North and South/' the little volume from which we 
copied into a former Journal the ** true story'' of the Irish 
way of " bilking an exciseman.'* In no other work have we 
ever observed such graphic illustrations of Irish life and 
manners as in the " Traits and Stories f and never were 
there better sketched or more fdithful representations 
given of some of the wildest and most romantic scenery of 
our island, enlivened by full length pencil sketches of the 
aborigines of the country, '* the raal Irish/* who are still 
to be met with in some of the more remote districts, than 
in the « Sketches in the North and South," published 
anonymously, but well known to be from the pen of the 
Rev. Cesar Otway. The former work, although, we believe, 
it is now three years since it first made its debid^ has only 
yet reached a third edition, while the latter still appears 
m its original binding. 

We avail ourselves of tlie opportunity presented by the 
appearance of* the third edition of the ** Traits and Sto- 
ries,*' to give an extract, prefaced by a fac simile of one 
of the wood-cuts. We have heard and read much of en- 
couragement to Irish talent and genius. We have observed 
very little of it put into practice ; and sorry we are to 
have it to say, least of all from Irishmen, Had a similar 
publication to that from which our extract is taken been 
brougl^t out in Scotland, the poorest peasant in the coun- 
try would have possessed himself of a copy. 




♦* George, my love, is the pig also ttoia Ireland ?*• 
PHIL PURCEL, THE PIG-DRIVER. 

AN OUTLINE. 

" Phil Puree! was a singular character, for he was never 
married ; but notwithstanding his singularity, no man ever 
possessed, for practical purposes, a more plentiful stock of 
duplicity. Every body knew that Phil was a knave of the 
first water, yet was he decidedly a general favourite. Now 
as we hate mystery ourselves, we shall reveal the secret of 
this remarkable popularity; though, after all, it can scarcely 
be called so, for Phil was not the first cheat who has been 
popular in his day. The cause of hia success lay simply 
m this — that he never laughed ; and none of our readers 
need be told, that the appearance of a grave cheat in Ire- 
land is an originality which almost runs up into a miracle. 
This gravity induced every one to look upon him as a 
phenomenon. The assumed simplicity of his manners was 
astonishing, and the ignorance which he feigned, so appa- 
rently natural, that it was scarcely possible for the most 



Jceen-sighted searcher into human motives to detect him. 
The only way of understanding the man was to deal with 
him : if, after that, you did not comprehend him tho- 
roughly, the fault was not Phil's, but your own. Although 
not mirthful himself, he was the cause of mirth in others ; 
for, without ever smiling at his own gains, he contrived 
to make others laugh at their losses. His disposition, set- 
ting aside laughter, was strictly anomalous — the most in- 
compatible, the most unamalgamatible, and the most 
uncomeatable qualities that ever refused to unite in the 
same individual, had no scruple at all to unite in Phil. 
But we hate metaphysics, which we leave to the mecha- 
nical philosophers, and proceed to state that Phil was a 
miser, which is the best explanation we can give of hia 
gravity. 

"Ireland, owing to the march of intellect, and the supe- 
riority of modern refinement, has been for some years, and 
is at present, well supplied with an abundant variety of 
professional men, every one of whom will undertake, for 
proper considerations, to teach us, Irish, all manner of 
useful accomplishments. The drawing-master talks of hiai 
profession ; the dancing-master speaks of his profession j 
the fiddler, tooth-drawer, and corn-cutter (who, by the 
way, reaps a richer harvest than we do) since the devil 
has tempted the schoolmaster to go abroad, are all prac-* 
tising, in his absence, as professional men. 

** Now Phil must be included among this class of grandi- 
loquent gentlemen, for he entered life as a Professor of 
Pig-driving ; and it is but justice towards him to assert, 
that no corn-cutter of them^ all ever raised his professioa 
so high as Phil did that of pig-driving. In fact, he elevated 
it to the most exalted pitch of improvement of which it 
was then susceptible. 

** In Phil's time, however, pig-driving was not so gene- 
ral, nor had it made such rapid advances as in modern 
times. It was then simply pig-driving, unaccompanied by 
the improvements of poverty, sickness, and famine. The 
governments of those days were not so enlightened as the 
governments of these. Political economy had not taught 
the people how to be poor upon the most scientific prin- 
ciples ; free trade had not shown the nation the most im- 
proved plan of reducing itself to the lowest possible state 
of distress ; nor liberalism enabled the working classes to 
scoff at religion, and wisely to stop at the very line that 
lies between outrage and rebellion. Many errors and in- 
con venienoies, now happily exploded, were then in exis- 
tence. The people, it is true, were somewhat attached to 
their landlords, but still they were burdened with the un- 
necessary appendages of good coats and stout shoes — were 
tolerably industrious, and had the mortification of being 
aTile to pay their rents, and feed in comfort. They were 
not, as they are now, free from new coats and old preju- 
dices, nor improved by the intellectual march of politics 
and poverty. When either a man or a nation starves, it 
is a luxury to starve in an enlightened manner; and 
nothing is more consolatory to a person acquainted with 
public rights and constitutional privileges, than to knov/ 
the principles upon which he fasts and goes naked. 

** From all we have said, the reader sees clearly that 
pig-driving did not then proceed upon so extensive a scale 
as it does at present. The people, ia fact, killed many of 
them for their own use ; and we know not how it hap- 
pened, but political ignorance and good bacon kept them 
in more flesh and comfort than those theories which have 
succeeded so well in introducing the science of starvation 
as the basis of national prosperity. Irishmen are fre- 
quently taxed with extravagance, in addition to their other 
taxes ; but we should be glad to know what people in 
Europe reduce economy in the articles of food and cloth- 
ing to such close practise as they do. Our governments and 
our landlords appear to be trying such an experiment upon 
our great power of living upon a little food, as the man 
did who entertained the warm expectation of being able 
to bring his horse to live without it ; but who, when he had 
brought him to one straw per diem^ found that the animal 
was compelled to decline the comforts of such economy* 
hy dying in his own defence. In our ignorant days we 
had a trade, but no Custom-house; and now, in our en- 
lightened days, we have a Custom-house, but no trade. 

♦*Aa old bachelor uncle of ours in the coujitry, seduced 



